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WIKI l> BROADC ASTING SERVICE IN GHANA 


I. SUMMARY 

ROAncASTiNu lias a number of advantages over other 
nice i«t of mass communication in developing countries, 
icse advantages arc discussed. In bringing broadcast 
programmes to the home of the people in these countries 
wired broadcasting could be employed to advantage) Having 
a number ol advantages, which are discussed in the paper, 
wired broadcasting may be used to supplement conventional 
methods of reception. 

T he growth of wired broadcasting service in Ghana is traced 
from its inception in 1935 to the end of 1963. The number 
of subscribers has grown from 350 to over 54,0QD in 1963 by 
which year the service had been established in*37 towns and 
villages. Then follows a discussion of the wired service as it 
exists today—station design, line distribution network, local 
programmes, revenue collection and administration are 
examined in turn and any special features discussed. 

2. INTRODUCTION 

Broadcasting has a very real and important role to play 
in the reconstruction of nations that have in recent times 
gained their independence. These countries have to bridge 
the gap between them and the so-called developed countries 
in a matter of years rather than centuries or even decades. 
There is no time to be lost. The standard of living of the 
people has got to be raised through the' adoption of better 
farming methods as well as the establishment of suitable 
industries. 

It is therefore absolutely essential that the policies, aims 
and plans of the government be explained to the people. 
Modern and more efficient methods of farming should be 
introduced and explained to the farmers. The advantages of 


adopting belter farming and fishing methods should be 
planted firmly in the minds of the people and they should be 
persuaded to adopt the more scientific methods where these 
arc found to be superior to traditional ones. Commendable 
projects and efforts of one section of the community should 
be brought quickly to the notice of the other sections as a 
means of encouraging the latter to emulate the former. This 
publicity also eggs on the former to even greater effort to 
better their lot and that of the whole country. 

It is admitted that there are several methods of achieving 
the abovp Rim but I think broadcasting has a number of 
advantages (over other media), the most important of these 
being the following:— 

(a) Broadcasting is not handicapped by the absence of 
transportation facilities—road, rail or air. Also, given 
a judicious choice of broadcast frequency and trans¬ 
mitter location as well as design of transmitting aerial 
system, the reception of broadcast programmes is 
largely independent of the geographical features of the 
country. 

(b) The nature of broadcasting is such that a relatively 
small number of trained specialists can be employed to 
pass on information to a large number of people. 
Broadcasting times can be adjusted to suit the con¬ 
venience of the listeners at whom a particular pro¬ 
gramme is directed. 

(c) I he ability to read and write plays a very important 
part in some media of mass communication. This does 
not apply to broadcasting which relies on the ability 
to hear and assimilate the spoken word, a faculty 
which is fortunately possessed by most people with 
or without formal education. 








he importance ot the above advantages is realized when 
" e consider the tact that, in general, developing countries 
have not got a vast network ot road, rail or air travel facilities, 
neither have they an abundant supply of trained personnel 
nor extensive facilities for formal education. 

The role ot broadcasting is generally accepted and develop¬ 
ing countries are engaged on extending broadcast facilities 
but the expenditure on facilities would not be justified unless 
the broadcast programme reaches as many people as possible 
without financial outlay on their part. The purpose of this 
paper is to discuss the development of wired broadcasting in 
Ghana trom its inception to the present day and to describe 
the system as it exists today. However, before we do this we 
shall have a brief discussion of the general principles and 
practice of wired broadcasting. 

3. WIRED BROADCASTING—GENERAL 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

3.1 What Wired Broadcasting is 

Broadcast programmes reach listeners either through pri¬ 
vately owned receivers or through loudspeaker units installed 
on the premises of listeners and fed by wire from a central 
station. The latter constitutes a wired broadcasting system. 
Programmes are transmitted in this system from the source 
to listeners by means of physical circuits in places where 
programmes originate. Programmes coming from distant 
sources and intended for wired distribution may be trans¬ 
mitted to the respective towns by land lines or by radio. They 
are then processed by a central receiving and amplifying 
station and fed from there by wire to individual subscribers. 
(Plate l A). 

in small towns and villages with perhaps a few hundred 
subscribers the distribution circuits are relatively simple but 
in large towns and cities the distribution network could be 
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Plate 1A 

A family listening attentively to a Radio Ghana programme on a H ired Ser¬ 
vice loudspeaker Unit. 


complicated and special techniques are employed to ensure 
that reasonable listening levels are maintained even at the 
extremities of the lines. These techniques are described in a 
later section of this paper. 

The distribution of programme by wire from a central 
station brings out a number of important advantages of the 
system. Some of these are discussed below'. 

3.2 No Capital Outlay on part of Subscriber 

The adoption of shortwave broadcasting for national 
services in countries of some size (geographical) achieves 
considerable savings in capital outlay as against national 







courage by longwave, medium wave or very shortwave 
^ung. n general shortwave receivers are more 
e\pen>i\e than long or medium wave receivers, even under 
favourable transmission conditions. The situation is aggra- 
\ated by the tact that shortwave broadcasts are affected bv 
conditions ot the ionosphere which change in phase with 
the . 1 * nown ^nspot cycle. It is common knowledge that 
reception conditions change even over a period of twenty- 
tour hours. 

If a listener on a private receiver wants to have good 
‘option throughout the day. and from one season to another 
he would ha\e to invest in a good quality receiver with con¬ 
sequent expenditure of large sums of money. 

Thus good quality programmes would be beyond the 
reach ot a large majority ot people in developing countries 
where per-capita incomes are not high. 

Wired broadcasting overcomes this difficulty and brings 
good quality programmes to the average listener without 
expenditure of large sums of money on his part, for, in tow ns 
where programmes originate these are transmitted direct by 
wire to the listeners’ premises, and the degradation of pro¬ 
gramme contributed by propagation via the ionosphere is 
eliminated. In other towns, since hundreds or even thousands 
of subscribers may be fed from one receiver provided by the 
distributing authority a very good receiver can be installed 
by this authority. 

It may be noted here that professional grade equipment is 
used throughout and professional techniques employed in the 
handling and processing of the programme right to the 
loudspeaker units installed on subscribers’ premises. 


3.3 Maintenance not Problem for Subscriber 

Wired broadcasting is popular with subscribers for another 
reason. The maintenance of radio receivers is a very highly 
skilled job and people with the requisite skill arc not readily 


available in small towns and villages of developing countries. 
This tends to push up the cost of receiver maintenance tor the 
ow ner since he may have to carry it several miles in quest ot 
a skilled repairer or else allow an unskilled man to experiment 
with the receiver. Either choice could be expensive. The 
subscriber to a wired service does not have to worry about 
the maintenance of the equipment for this is done by the 
distributing authority and at no extra cost to him. The 
subscriber to a wired service also enjoys reasonable continuity 
of service since faults are rectified more quickly w ith the more 
efficient maintenance scheme available, and fresh equipment 
is substituted for any faulty one which may take some time 
to repair. 

3.4 No Unexpected Bills to Settle 

The listener using a private receiver does not know when 
he is going to need a new electronic valve, transistor, resistor 
or capacitor. Neither can he predict with any accuracy when 
his battery is going to fall or when his mains transformer is 
going to burn up. He is therefore faced with the prospect of 
having to incur expenses when he least expects to or perhaps 
when he is most unprepared to meet them. The subscriber to 
a wired service is spared this anxiety because maintenance is 
not his concern. 

^9 

3.5 No Critical Tuning or complicated Adjustments 

The wired service subscriber does not have to do any 
tuning of his set, and is not concerned with changes in trans¬ 
mission frequencies during the day and from season to 
season. This is taken care of by the distribution authority 
using skilled technical personnel. All he has to do is to 
perform a very simple switching operation followed by 
adjustment of the volume control to suit his own listening 
convenience. 
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3.7 Source 01 Revenue 

Wired Broadcasting could be a source of revenue for 
Government in places where the system is operated by a 
Government body. Subscriptions are easier to collect than 
wireless licence fees. Also the capital outlay on equipment 
for the wired service can be recovered in a few years, depend¬ 
ing upon the subscription rates. In Ghana it is estimated that 
the expenditure on equipment in connecting a new subscriber 
to the service is recovered in about 3 years. This is a very 
worth-while investment when it is remembered that some 
equipment and loudspeaker units installed in Ghana some 
20 years ago are still in service. 

With such clear and distinct advantages there is little 
wonder that wired broadcasting is very popular in Ghana 
and the Service has expanded (thanks to the Government) 
from small beginnings to the present state when it provides 
information, education and entertainment for over half a 
million people in the country. The story of the development 
of the service is told in the sections that follow. 
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4. mi lil VI l.OBvfl I Of WIKf.fi 

BROAOCASIINC Sf.MVfCK I - GHANA 

4.1 The Initial Pemiod 

The Wired Broadcasting Service in Ghana is operated b;. 
the Ghana Radio and Television Corporation, a Government 
Corporation responsible for both sound (national and interna¬ 
tional) and television broadcasting in the country. Broad¬ 
casting started in Ghana (then Gold Coast) as a wired service 
with the opening of a small receiving and distributing station 
in the capital, Accra, on 31st July, 1935. By the end of that 
year some 350 subscribers had been connected to the service 
which consisted mainly of receiving British Broadcasting 
Corporation external service broadcasts, amplifying the 
signals and distributing same by wire to the subscribers. 
Broadcasting in Ghana remained solely a wired service until 
1939 (four years later) when a small transmitter (1.3 kW) 
was installed in Accra. More powerful transmitters have of 
course been installed since then. 

The wired service was so popular that by the time of the 
outbreak of the 2nd World War in 1939 fifteen additional 
stations had been opened in the larger towns in the country. 
These towns included Kumasi, Sekondi-Takoradi, Tamale 
Cape Coast, Koforidua, Oda and Swedru. Seven stations 
were opened in the year 1938 alone. The dates on which the 
vanous wired service stations (generally referred to in Ghana 
as relay stations) were opened are given in Table 1. It is seen 
rom Table 2 that for this four-year period the total number 
of subscribers rose from 350 to over 4,000, giving an average 
rise in the number of subscribers of more than 910 per year. 

c total number of stations in operation and of subscribers 
are plotted for the period 1935 to 1963 in Figure I. 




THE RATE OF GROWTH Of 
™F SERVICE II9A1 



TOTAL NO. OF STATIONS fN OPERATION_/TOTAL NO OF SUBSCRIBERS 


TABLE I 

DATES OF OFFICIAL OPENING OF WIRED 
BROADCAST STATIONS 


No. of Subscribers 
( December , 1963) 


Accra 

31-7-35 

10,204 

Cape Coast .. 

10-6-36 

1,769 

Sekondi-Takoradi .. 

1-4-37 

4,100 

Koforidua 

5-8-37 

1,765 

Kumasi 

9-8-37 

6,447 

Tamale 

1-12-37 

1,267 

Winneba 

1-3-38 

584 

Tarkwa 

3-5-38 

2,311 

Prestea 

5-5-38 

960 

Obuasi 

18-5-38 

1,406 

Akwatia 

15-6-38 

892 

*Saltpond 

30-7-38 

666 

Bibiani 

30-7-38 

641 

Nsawam 

9-2-39 

725 

Oda 

20-4-39 

1,299 

Swedru 

21-4-39 

2,694 

Mampong-Akwapim 

.. 20-12-48 

1,296 

Keta 

20-6-49 

1,250 

Konongo 

2-1-50 

935 

Dunkwa 

1-2-50 

838 

*Tafo 

1-6-50 

1,090 

Mpraeso 

1-11-51 

2,154 

Ho. 

.. 29-11-51 

788 

Hohoe 

.. 15-10-52 

467 

Bekwai 

1-9-53 

586 

Apedwa 

.. 18-12-53 

1,381 

Yendi 

2-11-54 

353 

Sunyani 

1-4-55 

1,112 

Kpandu 

3-3-56 

545 

Bolgatanga 

25-8-56 

344 

Bawku 

3-11-56 

358 

Wa. 

25-1-57 

360 

Axim 

25-2-57 

435 

Pokoase 

7-11-57 

125 

Navrongo 

30-8-58 

215 

Adeiso 

.. 22-12-58 

208 

Berekum 

14-1-61 

491 

Duayaw-Nkwanta .. 

29-5-61 

289 

Tema 

15-9-62 

1,040 


Total 


54,389 
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* These stations have since been closed down and are now fed by wire from C ape Coast and 
Koforidua respectively. 











tabu: 2 

TOTAL No. OF SUBSCRIBERS FROM 1935 TO 1963 


Year 


An. of Stations 
in Operation 

1 

Total Relay 
Subscribers 

1935 


350 

1936 


2 

756 

1937 


6 

1,306 

1938 


13 

3,010 

1939 


16 

4.005 

1940 


16 

4.492 

1941 


16 

4,760 

1942 


16 

5.039 

1943 


16 

5.225 

1944 


16 

5.421 

1945 


16 

5.730 

1946 


16 

6.095 

1947 


16 

6.202 

1948 


17 

6.500 

1949 


18 

7,884 

1950 


21 

9.912 

I95| 


23 

11.271 

1952 


24 

12.460 

1953 


26 

15.935 

1954 


27 

17.056 

1955 


28 

20,792 

1956 


29* 

27.834 

1957 


32 

14.422 

1958 


14 

19.68 1 

1950 


14 

42.457 

I960 


34 

45. i io 

1061 


16 

49.544 

196 7 


17 

51,016 

|0/,: 


M 

54.1M9 


*** fW., .,«* wm* tbt** t>*A M ** bm H* Hutim m ( off t 


4.2 Thi; War Ypars 

The tables and graphs referred to show that during the 
war and a few years after (that is, between 1939 and 1948) no 
new wired service (relay) stations were opened in the country 
and the total number of subscribers ros* by only some 2.500 
for the nine-year period. This was as expected, lor during 
the war most factories concentrated mainly on the manufac¬ 
ture of goods that had direct bearing on the war effort. Line 
and other materials for the service were therefore in very 
short supply and only a limited number of new subscribers 
could be connected. After the end of the war (in 1945) it took 
a few years before manufacturers got back to the production 
in good quantities of materials and articles for peace time 
applications. 

4.3 Post War Divflopmini 

From 1948 when equipment and materials for the wired 
service became gradually available the opening of new wired 
service stations started again and the number of subscribers 
began to grow at a fast rate. During the decade 1952 to 1962 
the number of subscribers rose from about 12.5(H) to over 
53.000. giving an average annual rise of some 4,(HH) sub 
scrlbcrs I his represented an annual increase in revenue of 
1.012.000. Actual demand was of course far in excess of the 
number but it will be appreciated that new stations could be 
opened and more subscribers connected only at stub a rate 
that stall could be trained to look after the equipment and 
the line network, if standards were not to be lowered 

5 IIM WIMI l> SVSIIM IN MI\N\ IOIMV 

At the end ol 1961 there wpo 1/ towns and villain s with 
wired bfofldt <sfing stations In addition, the serve e has been 
e<»endid by line to no less than M0 small towns and vitiate 
l/lltg ft' nr Ih«» stations It may be mentioned here as a mallet 












ot interest that it is estimated that there are about 450,000 
wireless receivers in Ghana with a listening population of 
some 3+ million. 

5.1 Station Design 

It is seen from Table 1 that the number of subscribers to 
the service varies from one town or village to another, the 
least being 125 (for Pokoase) and the greatest 10,204 (for 
Accra). The numbers of subscribers for the remaining 35 
towns and villages lie between these two figures. It is obvious 
therefore that it will not be economical to have the same 
type of station for every village or town with the wired 
service. The facilities required at a particular station depend 
upon the number of subscribers served as well as the position 
it occupies in the administrative set up. (The administrative 
set up is discussed in a subsequent sub-section.) 

Different relay station designs have been developed to 
meet different requirements. These can be classified under 
three broad groups, that is, 

(a) Stations catering for up to about 500 subscribers 
(usually semi-attended or unattended). 

(b) Medium size stations serving between 500 and 2,000 
subscribers and 

(c) Regional stations which in addition to being adminis¬ 
trative headquarters for given regions are designed to 
cater for more than 2,000 subscribers. 

Typical examples of the three types of station are described 
below. It will be appreciated that the standard station designs 
are in some cases modified to suit local conditions. 

5.2 The Semi-attended ok Unattended Station 

This station is designed to cater for 300 to 500 subscribers 
even though the upper limit may be exceeded especially in 
villages with public electricity supply. The floor plan of a 
standard design is shown in Fig. 2. Provision is made lor the 


installation of two generators (usually each of 1.3 kW output), 
receiver and amplifier bays, and for storage of line materials 
and spare components. Revenue collection may be done 
through a window in the equipment room, where this is done 
on the same premises. 

The equipment in such a station comprises two generators 
(where no public electricity supply is available), two receivers 
(h.f. or v.h.f., as the case may be) two driver amplifiers and 
two or three audio frequency power amplifiers (100 watt 
output each) depending upon the number of subscribers 
served. Switching from main generator, receiver of amplifier 
to the standby one in the event of a fault is done manually in 
the case of semi-attended operation and automatically in the 
unattended station. Time switchers may be employed to start 
the generators and switch on the equipment at the beginning 
of the service and to switch them off at close down. Photo¬ 
graphs of such a station and installed equipment are shown 
in Plate Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

It may be noted that no studio facilities exist for the semi- 
attended or unattended station, neither are there any facilities 
for recording received programmes or playing back recorded 
material. Where a small station is to be fully manned an extra 
room may be added to the standard design and this may be 
used as an office and studio and the necessary microphones 
and simple programme mixing equipment installed. 

The building is designed to support a 100-foot skytower 
for VHF reception under difficult reception conditions. How¬ 
ever, at the three stations in Ghana now receiving programmes 
in the VHF band a 30-foot steel pole has been found adequate 
(see Plate No. 1). 

5.3 The Medium Size Station 

As has been said earlier the Medium Size Station feeds up 
to some 2,000 subscribers, even though it will be appreciated 
that with additional amplifying equipment the station may 
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1 he Semi-attended Station Building at Pokoa.se. The V.H.F. 
Receiving Aerial can be seen in the picture mounted at the 
top of a 30- ft. steel pole. 


Plate 2 


Diesel Generating Plant installed at the Semi-attended Station 
at Adeiso. The building is of the same design as that shown 
in Plate l. 
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Plate 9 

Audio Frequency power amplifiers (each 
of 1 kw. output) and Unking bay installed 
at Cape Coast. 


Plate 7 

A general view of the Regional Station 
at Cape Coast , the floor plan of which 
is shown in fig 4. 




Plate 6 

The Control Room at 
the Tema Station showing 
Studio control equipment , 
receiving monitoring and 
equalising gear as well as 
the Station Patching Panel. 


Plate 8 

One of the Studio Control Consoles in use at the Station at 
Cape Coast. The Console was designed and built by Radio 
Ghana Staff. 
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serve 3.000 or more subscribers. A station layout plan for 
a typical design is shown in Fig. 3. In addition to office and 
store accommodation there is a general purpose studio for 
local programmes with mixing, recording (tape) and reproduc¬ 
ing (both tape and disc) equipment together with the usual 
receiving and amplifying equipment. 

This type of station is fully‘attended and the addition of a 
studio means that power generating equipment, which may 
be required in places without public electricity supplies, has 
to be installed in a separate building a few hundred feet away 
to tut down engine noise reaching the studio. Generators at 
these stations are 3, 5 or 7.5kW output each depending upon 
the number of subscribers served. 

In stations situated in the heart of the area served, revenue 
collection may be done there and line maintenance crews may 
also be based at the station. Such a station is shown in Fig 3 
and Plate Nos. 5 and 6. In some cases, however, the station 
may be located at the out-skirts of the town and to make it 
easier for subscribers to pay their monthly subscription, a 
separate building is put up at the centre of the town for the 
revenue collecting and line maintenance staff. Office accom¬ 
modation at the main station may be reduced in such cases. 
Revenue collection is discussed later. 

It ma) be mentioned here that in order to cut down costs 
some equipment is designed and constructed by Radio 
Ghana Stall'. I he studio control console and the associated 
monitoring facilities shown in Plate No. 6 were designed by 
Radio Ghana engineers and constructed in our own work¬ 
shops in Accra. 

5.4 Tin Regional Station 

The Regional Station is the administrative headquarters 
of a given region. There are eight such centres in Ghana 
Kumasi. Sekondi-Takoradi, I amalc, Koforidua, Cape ( oast. 
Ho, Sunyani and Bolgatanga. The first six have already 


FIG 2 ACCOMMODATION PLAN 
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F 02 THE MEDIUM SIZE STATION AT TF MA 
























Plate 10 
A small 


Revenue Office at Nkawkaw. See 
floor plan of the building. 


Fig. 5 for the 


Plate 11 

A general 
The 


view of the Regional Revenue Office at Sekondi. 
floor plan of this building is shown in Fig. 7. 



been developed into lull regional stations the remaining two 
will be brought up to that standard when the extensions now 
under construction are completed. 

The Regional Station is generally a bigger version of the 
medium size station, the additions being a talk studio and 
extra office accommodation for administrative, technical, 
programme and news stall'. 

Fig. 4 gives a layout plan for a regional station while 
Plate Nos. 7, 8 am1 9 give a general view of such a station and 
some of the equipment installed at the station. The layout 
of regional stations differ one from another but the facilities 
available are similar for all the stations. 

A look at Table I reveals the fact that it is not all regional 
stations that have subscribers totalling 3,000 or more but 
provision has been made at those stations with relatively few 
subscribers for the installation of additional amplifying 
equipment as the need arises. 

The capital city of Accra is in a class of its own as far as 
the wired service is concerned. Radio Ghana has its national 
headquarters in Accra and also all the national and external 
service studios are located here. The wired service for Accra 
therefore gets its feed by line from the Central National Con¬ 
trol Room which is amplified and distributed by wire to its 
10,000 odd subscribers. 

In general revenue collecting and line maintenance staff 
at Regional Stations are housed in separate, more centrally 
located buildings for convenience of subscribers. 

5.5 Line Distribution Network 

The purpose of wired broadcasting is to bring broadcast 

comfort w eS r 0 t the 1,st eners’ home at a level that makes for 

should a u 6 1St r g c The Programme reaching the listener 
should also be free from distortion and interference as far 

as possible. It is therefore of extreme importance that the 
greatest care should be exercised in the design, erection and 
12 











maintenance ot the line distribution network which serves 
as the link between the central receiving and amplifying 
station and the loudspeakers installed on subscribers' 
premises. Obviously no useful purpose will be served in 
amplifying the signal it this is to be absorbed by the distri¬ 
buting network and dissipated in the form of heat. Also, 
lunds and effort will be wasted if good quality receiving and 
amplifying equipment is installed but the line network is so 
badly designed and maintained that it introduces unwanted 
noises into the system. 

In small towns and villages with only a few hundred 
subscribers the distribution network is simple. The signal is 
amplified to a voltage of 40 to 60 volts and distributed direct 
to the loudspeaker units, using twin 0.048" copper w ire PVC 
insulated. Losses in this guage of wire have been found to be 
negligible under reasonable loading conditions. A bigger 
guage or wire (0.064") was tried but the difference in per¬ 
formance which was slight did not appear to justify the 
appreciable difference in price. 

In the larger towns and cities with perhaps thousands of 
subscribers scattered over a wide area, the simple network 
described will be inadequate, for the line losses under heavy 
loading conditions will be excessive and subscribers 
beyond a few hundred yards from the amplifying station may 
not be able to hear anything on their loudspeakers unless 
excessive (and therefore expensive) amplification is employed. 

The tow n or city is therefore divided into sections and each 
section is served by a high voltage line. The line voltage 
employed depends upon the loading, that is, on the number 
of subscribers served. Voltages of up to 850 volts are used. 
Higher values are not employed for reasons of safety. At 
suitable points along the high voltage line transformers are 
installed to step down the voltage to between 40 and 60 volts 
and fed to subscribers within about half a mile radius in the 
manner already described. For the high voltage line 10-inch 



PIG. 4 ACCOMMODATION PLAN 
FOR THE REGIONAL STATION AT CAPE. COAST 
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spaced 0.072 PVC insulated copper wire is used. High voltage 
distribution is also employed when the service is to be exten¬ 
ded to towns and villages lying near receiving stations. 
Extensions of up to 18 miles have been undertaken in places 
where there is sufficient demand to justify the initial capital 
outlay. 

5.6 Local Programmes 

It has already been mentioned that the larger wired service 
stations have general purpose studios attached to them. The 
regional stations have talk studios in addition. This suggests 
immediately that some programmes originate at such stations 
and this in fact is the case. 

Local announcements are made from these stations. Those 
are public announcements of general interest to the particular 
area or town in which the station is sited. In addition, 
recorded music may be fed to local listeners under clearly 
defined circumstances. Local choral groups, bands and other 
artistes may also perform at these studios to entertain the 
local subscribers. 

At regional stations where programme and news staff are 
stationed recordings of sufficient interest may be made for 
inclusion in the national network. Such recordings may 
include newsreel material, dance and traditional music and 
even talks and discussions. In places where Posts and Tele¬ 
communications VHP facilities exist, "live” contributions 
arc sometimes made to the national network. 

5.7 Revenue C'oleex iion 

If a person living in a town or village with the wired service 
wishes to be connected to the service he has to apply in 
writing to the officer in charge of the station. This application 
should give the precise location of the house in which the 
loudspeaker installation is required On receipt of the appli¬ 
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cation line staff are detailed to conduct a preliminary survey 
to see whether the connection can be done without the 
employment of excessive amounts of line materials. After 
the line staff have satisfied themselves that the connection is 
economical and feasible, the applicant is made to fill in a 
formal application and agreement form and to make an 
advance payment of at least 6 months’ subscription. If the 
loudspeaker is required in a private residence the present 
subscription rate is 5/- per month while the rate is double 
this figure (i.e. 10/- per month) if the loudspeaker is required 
for a club, mess, restaurant, hotel, store or other public place. 
Examples of both private and official agreement forms are 
shown in Appendices A and B, respectively. 

When the wiring for the new subscriber is completed and 
the loudspeaker unit installed he does not pay any more 
subscription until his deposit has had its full run. It is neces¬ 
sary for the said deposit to be made to ensure that the 
materials and effort expended on the new subscriber will 
attract subscription for at least six months. It must be borne 


in mind that the subscriber pays no installation charges. 

Payment of subscriptions is made in advance and, in any 
case, not later than the 7th day of the month to avoid dis- 


■..— n.wiiufcuiun icc vai present 

2s. 6d.). Subscribers may make payments either by post or 
at a Radio Ghana Revenue Office. There is a payment card 
for every subscriber. This card is kept at the revenue office 
and on it is written the name and address of the subscriber as 
well as the number of the loudspeaker unit installed on his 
premises. Monthly subscriptions are recorded on this card 
and so also arc the dates of installation of the particular 
loudspeaker and of any disconnections and reconnections 
that may have been clone subsequently. 

Hie facilities required at a given revenue office depends 

"22J? 1 ! * lz f ; "' (l the number of subscribers 

< u\ for. In the simplest case provision might be made 




for only a couple of junior clerical staff and a few line main¬ 
tenance men, whereas a regional station revenue office may 
provide office accommodation for an Assistant Accountant 
and his staff as well as for a Line Inspector and his line staff. 

T hrcc different sizes of revenue office building have been 
developed to cater tor the small, medium size and large 
(regional) station, respectively. The small building has one 
office for revenue collection and other clerical functions, and 
a workshop for line maintenance staff'. The medium size 
building may have two or three offices while the large one 
may contain as many as five offices in addition to a store, 
workshop and a rest room. Accommodation plans for the 
three different types of revenue office building arc shown in 
figs. 5, 6 and 7; and photographs of two of these buildings 
are shown in Plate Nos. 10 and 11. 

5.X Administration 

The Wired Service is an integral part of the National 
Service ol Radio Ghana and the administration of the 
former an offshoot of the general administration of the latter. 
In order, however, that the administration of the wired ser¬ 
vice stations scattered all over (he country may be effective, 
regional headquarters have been established. These regions 
and their respective headquarters correspond with the coun¬ 
try's general administration set up so that better co-operation 
between Radio Ghana and other slate departments and 
Corporations may be achieved. There are eight such 
regions in Ghana and all wired service stations in 
tutli region come uiulci the particul ii regional station, 
flic attached map of Ghana shows the regional centres and 
the boundaries of each region, I he capital city of Accra, 
logelliei with Us suburbs, is administered separately. 

I In staff at legional stations generally comprises technical 
progianunes news, accounting and clerical person net I lie 
gun inf pi, ii in e with Radio < diniia is that the most senioi of 


the regional staff heads the administrative set up of the 
region, irrespective of the branch of the service (technical, 
news, etc.) to which he belongs. In practice, it is found that 
the most senior of the regional staff is usually a technical 
man of the grade of Chief Technical Superintendent, and 
Fig 8 gives a typical regional administrative structure. It may 
be mentioned here that the general engineering policy on 
matters of the wired service is the responsibility of the 
Engineer-in-Chief in Accra while programme and news policy 
is laid down by the Head of National Service, Accra. 


In addition to his duties as the head of the regional adminis¬ 
tration, the Chief Technical Superintendent is responsible for 
the operation and maintenance of all equipment at all sta¬ 
tions in his region. He is also responsible for the maintenance 
of the line distribution networks and any extension thereto 
or modernisation thereof. He should ensure that sufficient 
spares are requisitioned from the central stores in Accra and 
held in the regional store to enable him to meet the demand 
for spares from all stations in the region under his charge. 
I he maintenance of the Corporation’s vehicles based at the 
regional station is also his responsibility. These vehicles are 


uscu mainly tor the delivery ol stores to the other stations 
in the region, lor line construction and maintenance work, 
and lor outside broadcast and recording assignments. 

I he duties of the producer at the regional station includes 
Hie collection and preparation of material for local pro¬ 
grammes. Contacting local artistes and arranging for them 
io perform at the station also come within his field of activi- 
tics. lie should also keep himself informed of all festivals 
and cultural or other activities in the region and arrange the 

" ' , ’ l,llll t' Of the mejoi and .. Inlen sling OIK s Im possiblt 

mansion in the national service programmes I lie ediloi i, 
icsponsible lot the collection of news items and newsreel 
mnlui.d which may be used in the national broadcasts 
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FIG 8 TYPICAL ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE FOR A REGIONAL STATION 












































































Payment of subscriptions. local purchases and payment of 
salaries, wages and allowances are done under the supervision 
of the Assistant Accountant. This officer usually has his 
office in the revenue building in order that his supervision of 
revenue collection staff may be effective. He also undertakes 
constant checking of the accounts of revenue collection offi¬ 
cers working at the various stations in the region. 

Staff at medium size stations comprises in general three 
studio technicians, some six to ten linemen and two or three 
clerical personnel. Three or four line personnel make up the 
usual staff at the unattended or semi-attended station. Reve¬ 
nue collection at such stations is done by clerical staff who 
travel from other stations for that purpose on specific days 
of the month. 


6. CONCLUSION 

In this short account of the Wired Service in Ghana it has 
only been possible to give a brief survey of the subject. Tech¬ 
nical and other details have been left out or only briefly 
touched upon. This is deliberate since the purpose of this 
paper is to give readers a very general idea of the principles 
and practice of Wired Broadcasting and how the system is 
operated in Ghana. 

The system described on these pages has evolved over the 
years and even though it is found to be satisfactory in opera¬ 
tion new ways and means are being found to improve upon 
it. I he development, design, and modification of equipment 
specially suited for our purpose are being actively pursued 
by Radio Ghana engineers, with a view to cutting down costs. 

I rom surveys conducted by Radio Ghana it has been 
established that some eight to ten persons listen to one loud- 
pcakci unit I he re fore with a total of over 54,000 subscribers 
as at list December. 196.1, about 540,000 people are reached 
through tlie wired service. 


As a result of the better reception and reliability obtainable 
from the wired service coupled with cheaper running costs, 
the service is very popular in Ghana and this is evidenced by 
the fact that at the time of writing there were no less than 
15.000 outstanding applications for installation of loud¬ 
speakers. These applications represent a possible annual 
revenue of £G45.000, and they are being dealt with as and 
when materials become available. 

In addition to the outstanding applications referred to 
above, applications have been received from several towns 
and villages for the establishment of wired service stations 
at those places. Plans have already been prepared for the 
construction of new semi-attended stations at some 85 \ illages 
spread over the entire country. An estimated 25.000 subscri¬ 
bers may thus be obtained. It is felt that this will be a very 
effective means of reaching village dwellers and by bringing 
education and information to these people in this way the 
wired service will be making an even more effective contri¬ 
bution to the rapid development schemes being undertaken 
by developing nations. 
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APPENDIX A 

GHANA RADIO AND TELEVISION CORPORATION 
PRIVATE AGREEMENT FORM 
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APPENDIX H 

GHANA RADIO AND TELEVISION CORPORATION 
OFFICIAL AGREEMENT FORM 
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